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Freedom of Expression’ 
By Barbara Harris, 


Bruton Heights School, Williamsburg, Va. 


We are gathered today in the historic General Court- 
room of Williamsburg’s ancient Capitol. We are here 
to renew our allegiance to one of democracy’s most prized 
possessions—the right of freedom of expression. We 
have come as judges and as witnesses and as jury. We 
have also come, in a very real sense, as prisoners before 
the bar, because mankind has too often failed to keep 
this freedom inviolate. 

It is easy to sit in easy comfort in a nation strong and 
prosperous and agree among ourselves that freedom of 
expression is intimately interwoven in our heritage. But 
the ideal of freedom of worship for which Roger Williams 
fled to his wilderness is now accepted as a right and not 
recognized as a privilege. John Peter Zenger’s trial for 
his right to print the truth is somehow lost in the dust of 
time. We have half-forgotten the courage of John Adams. 
the patriot who dared to defend the British redcoats of the 
Boston Massacre because he believed that a fair hearing 
even for the most unpopular cause was far more important 
than personal or political expediency. And even the 
story of Williamsburg’s Burgesses and their fellow legis- 
lators throughout the colonies who would not be silenced 
by threat of Parliament or King seems only a chapter for 
a history book. 

It is much harder, and much more important, to make 
ourselves realize that freedom of expression is again on 
trial today. In our own time of tempest there are many 
tyrants, great and small, who would take this right from 
us, whether they bear the insignia of the fasces or the 
hammer and sickle. 

In the free world today, the right to speak and know 
the truth is as important to survival as it was when George 
Mason wrote it into the Virginia Bill of Rights. On the 
other side of the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain, 
the right of freedom of expression lives only in silence 
and in memories. 

Let us, therefore, this afternoon, while we sit in this 
hallowed place, rededicate our minds and our hearts and 
our conscience to the ideal that free people must be free 
to express themselves as they wish. 

Let us listen, as if for the first time, to John Milton 
while he says “Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties.” 

Let us embody in the record of our own times the mes- 
sage from the Gospel according to St. John: “And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


*Miss Harris read this statement at the third Democracy Workshop 
in Williamsburg, Va., February 14, 1953. The Williamsburg win- 
ner in the Voice of Democracy contest, Miss Miller, and the four 
national winners in the 1952 contest, presented upon this occasion 
episodes from America’s colonial past to emphasize our traditional 
freedoms, including the freedom of expression. 
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Planning itineraries for their United States stay. 


Helping Foreign Educators 


Study Our Elementary Schools 


DUCATORS from approximately 50 
é countries have come to the United States 
this school year to study our elementary 
schools. Members of the Elementary 
Schools Section of the Office of Education 
have cooperated with the International Ed- 


ucation Division in the planning and ar- 
rangements for these visits, in orienting the 
visitors to American education, in planning 
study and orientation centers, in working 
out itineraries, and in helping with the 


evaluation of the experiences in this country. 


The International Group 


Who are these educators? What is our 
responsibility concerning them? The In- 
ternational Teacher Education group was 
the most varied this year, including 64 ele- 
mentary persons from 22 countries. These 
people are chiefly elementary school super- 
visors, principals, and teachers, who have 
come as recipients of Smith-Mundt grants, 
and in many instances with Fulbright travel 
assistance. These awards have been made 
by the United States Government after open 
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By the Elementary Schools Section Staff 








This article is one of a series being 
published this year to present the de- 
tails of programs referred to in the 
article “Improving Education for Chil- 
dren,’ School Life, January 1952. 
Vol. 34, No. 4. It is designed to show 
how the Elementary Schools Section 
Staff works with the various interna- 
tional education programs of the Office _ || 
of Education. | 




















competition held in each participating 


country. Generally, they are persons who 
hold much promise for the future develop- 
ment of education in their own countries, 
and who have a sufficient knowledge of 
English to make their visits profitable. 

With this group the Elementary Schools 
Section staff had the responsibility for plan- 
ning three days of orientation activities. 
In advance, staff members read the bio- 
eraphical sheets that were available in or- 
der to get some idea of the interests of the 
group. Included in the plans were several 
sessions of the whole group, division into 


two large groups for a visit to schools in 
nearby Maryland, and meetings in smali 
groups of 8 or 9 persons, each with a con- 
sultant from the elementary staff. 

The general sessions were aimed at giving 
the visitors a bird’s-eye view of the aims and 
objectives of elementary education in the 
United States, how it is organized, and what 
a school day is like. In addition, a final 
session was used for summarizing purposes. 
The visits to schools were planned in ad- 
vance by the Office of Education staff and 
the elementary school staffs. In small 
groups, the same as those set up for confer- 
ences in the Office of Education, visitors 
spent a half hour in a primary room and 
the same in an intermediate grade room. 
Since this was the first week of school, and 
as a matter of fact, the third day, visitors 
were helped to understand that what they 
would see would be largely how children 
and teachers become acquainted with each 
other and how they plan together. The chil- 
dren themselves had an opportunity to talk 


with the visitors. At the close of the after- 








noon in each school, the elementary staff, 
Office of Education representatives, the vis- 
itors, some parents, members of the admin- 
istrative staff, and president of the board of 
education (in one of the schools) met for 
refreshments and for a round-the-table dis- 
cussion of questions from the visitovs. 

Members of this international group went 
to: diree teacher education institutions in 
groups of 20 or more, to remain for approxi- 
mately 3 months. There special seminars, 
opportunities to visit classes, and opportu- 
nity to observe in public schools were in- 
cluded in the plans. The remaining 6 weeks 
of their stay were spent visiting schools in a 
different State, with the State Department of 
Education in each case making the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

When this group of international visitors 
returned to Washington, they spent two days 
with the Elementary Schools Section staff to 
take stock of the experiences they had, and 
to raise those questions which they felt had 
not been fully answered. 


British Exchange Teachers 

Another large group of visitors is com- 
posed of the British exchange teachers who 
have come to this country on the Fulbright 
program. The 47 elementary teachers in 
this group are teaching in many parts of the 
United States while American teachers are 
teaching their classes in England. Some 
Elementary Schools Section staff members 
met with this group to discuss educational 
methods and procedures they would find in 
American schools. 


Visiting Teachers From Germany 


Seventy-one German elementary teachers, 
principals, and supervisors spent 7 months 
in this country, studying schools and Ameri- 
can life and culture. For this group, the 
Elementary Schools Section staff planned a 
visit to an elementary schoo! in nearby Vir- 
ginia, which was similar to that of the inter- 
national group in its organization and pur- 
pose. Instead of working with the German 
educators in small groups on elementary 
school problems, they were divided in 
across-the-board fashion into 6 groups, 
elementary and secondary. Each of these 
groups was rotated so that in a 3-day period 
it met 3 teams, each team consisting of an 
elementary and a secondary school special- 
ist who worked with the visitors on certain 
specific problems in education. The re- 
sults of these discussions were summarized 


by means of a panel which discussed major 
issues and allowed for questions from the 
floor. 

The German educators spent about 4 
months in groups of from 15 to 20 each at 
1 different colleges. These experiences were 
followed for each person by visits in two 
other States where most of the time was 
spent in visiting schools and other places of 
historic cultural interest. For this 
group there was also an evaluation expe- 
rience with the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools | staff they returned to 


Washington. 


and 


Ww hen 


Other Visiting Educators 

In addition to these three groups, nu- 
merous individuals and small groups of edu- 
cators the United States 
throughout the year to study our elementary 


have come to 
schools and to secure educational advice and 
guidance. These people were usually from 
ministries of education, colleges, universi- 
ties, schoo! boards, or other positions of re- 
sponsibility. Hand-tailored itineraries were 
developed for these persons in the light of 


their special objectives and concerns. 


Planning and Arrangements 

Much advance planning is done by the 
Elementary Schools Section of the Office for 
the four types of visitors mentioned above. 
Orientation sessions must be planned; ad- 
vice is given concerning the selection of 
places where they will go; in many in- 
stances, arrangements must be made with 
the colleges and universities, and State and 
Provision 


local school systems involved. 


for reporting and evaluating the outcomes 
of the visits must be arranged. 

During the period when the visitors are 
away from the Office, staff members keep in 
touch with them through correspondence 
and by visits when on field trips. 


Continuing Contacts 

After the visitors return to their own 
countries, staff members keep in touch with 
them as far as possible, answering questions 
and requests, giving advice, sending mate- 
rials, and receiving accounts of what the 
former visitors are now doing to improve 
their schools. 

One of last year’s visitors from Cuba 
writes, “I am working on a revision of our 
courses of study and preparing a series of 
speeches about my visit to your country. 
I am going to talk before different teachers 
and supervisors associations. It would be 
very convenient for me to receive some 
printed material about your educational 
I would like 
also to‘become a member of the NEA or 
other organization of that kind. Will you 
what I have to do in that 


situation, statistics, and so on. 


let me know 
sense ?”” 

A Japanese educator writes, “I advocated 
holding camps for pupils to foster the 
democratic way of life after | came home, 
and the idea was adopted last summer. I 
want to get the materials about school camps 
in New York, Georgia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and other States or cities. I will be 
pleased if you can help me to get these 
materials.” 


(Continued on page 109) 





Sharing reports of experiences before returning home. 
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Crucial National Problems in Education 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S$. Commissioner of Education 


The Need for School Housing 


One of the most serious situations exist- 
ing in the Nation today is the shortage of 
schools. States and municipalities vary 
widely in their capacity to build new schools 
in replacement of those which have become 
obsolete, or to add to their existing facilities 
to take care of the many additional chil- 
dren who are appearing at schoolhouse 


doors because of the recent rapid increase 
in the number of births in the United States. 
Related to the major problem of a shortage 
of school buildings are others of transporta- 
tion of pupils, of reorganization of school 
districts, and of school finance. 

It has, of course, been generally known 
that thousands of communities, in addition 
to the federally affected areas, suffer from 
a lack of school facilities and are therefore 
seriously handicapped in providing even 
the basic education required for citizenship. 
But no authoritative and comprehensive fac- 


tial information of the total requirement on 
a Nation-wide basis has been established. 
The Eighty-first Congress wisely provided 
for a national survey of the need for new 
schoolhouse facilities in Title I of Public 
Law 815. Through this legislation the Of- 
fice of Education, authorized to conduct 
such a national study in cooperation with 
the several States, launched this project in 
fiscal 1951. 

The first phase of the survey of school- 
house facilities was completed in fiscal 1952, 
and the facts established were sufficiently 
comprehensive and impressive to justify the 
Commissioner in reporting them to the Con- 
gress in April 1952. At that time the in- 
formation gathered from 25 States made it 
possible to estimate the situation on a na- 
tional scale with reasonable accuracy. 

The facts revealed in the survey by the 
spring of 1952 are startling, if not alarm- 
ing. To previde adequate classroom and 
auxiliary facilities such as gymnasiums and 
auditoriums for all the children expected to 
be enrolled in the public schools in the fall 
of 1952 would require an expenditure of 
over 10 billion dollars. Moreover, many of 
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the school plants now actually in use do not 
meet acceptable standards of fire safety; 40 
percent of the school buildings are more 
than 30 years old and 16 percent are more 
than 50 years old. 

That this is a national problem is clear 
from the fact that even the States with the 


In presenting the Annual Re- 
port of the Office of Education 
for the fiscal year 1952, U. 5. 
Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath emphasized this 
major point: 

The strength of this Nation is com- 
posed of many ingredients, but the 
most important is the quality of its 
citizenry. Recognizing this fact, we 
become increasingly conscious of the 
decisive role of the school in shaping 
our Nation’s future. The school is the 
reservoir from which must flow not 
only the technical skills but also the 
intelligence and the love of freedom 
needed to keep us strong in a world 
of conflict. 

With this main point in view, 
Commissioner McGrath in his an- 
nual report discussed in detail the 
rewards that have resulted richly 
from the fundamental policy that 
education should be locally con- 
trolled. He reviewed the na- 
tional interest in specific types of 
education, called for the safe- 
guarding of local control in any 
Federal activities dealing with 
educational problems of national 
scope, and stressed the need for 
Federal leadership, “the kind of 
leadership which can give unity 
and a sense of direction to a joint 
local-State-Federal assault upon 
the educational problem at 
hand...” 

Commissioner McGrath sets 
forth seven educational problems 
or areas of service which require 
national leadership and action, 
with the cooperation of State and 
local authorities. SCHOOL LIFE 
offers excerpts from the report 
of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as evidence of action taken 
or necessary to meet crucial na- 
tional educational needs. Prob- 
lems dealt with are “illustrative, 
not exhaustive,’’ Commissioner 
McGrath explains. 





most satisfactory facilities are in serious dif- 
ficulties. In those States, too, the building 
shortage is severe and will grow worse in 
the years ahead as a result of the continuing 
rise in the number of births. 

If it were possible to provide adequate 
school housing for all the Nation’s children 
this year 10 billion dollars would be needed. 
Yet a conservative estimate by those report- 
ing for the States surveyed indicates that 
only about half of the necessary funds could 
now be provided by States and local com- 
munities through the maximum utilization 
of bonding capacities. Some form of Fed- 
eral assistance is imperative if the children 
of the Nation, regardless of where they live, 
are to have the advantages even of the basic 
education which Americans have tradi- 
tionally considered their birthright. . .. . 

Meanwhile, many State and local school 
authorities have been making an effort to 
construct the buildings necessary to meet 
the present and coming critical needs for 
new schools. During the fiscal year 1952 the 
Office of Education, under the Controlled 
Materials Plan of the Defense Production 
Act, issued permits and allocated controlled 
materials supporting educational construc- 
tion valued at $1,878,000,000. 

This construction rate was possible dur- 
ing a period of material shortages because 
those persons in the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration responsible for policy deci- 
sions recognized the essentiality of educa- 
tion to the national defense and assigned to 
school construction a position second only 
to the direct defense agencies in the alloca- 
tion of critical materials. 

In fulfilling its responsibilities as the 
claimant agency for education under the 
controlled materials plan, the Office of Edu- 
cation has been able to approve all applica- 
tions for construction designed to relieve 
overcrowding, with postponement only of 
less essential types of construction, such as 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, and similar facil- 
ities. An estimated total of 49,500 ele- 
mentary and secondary school classrooms 
were completed during the year. This 
number is short by 6,500 classrooms of the 
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number needed merely to care for the 1,691,- 
000 pupil enrollment increase between Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, and September 1, 1952. 
During the fiscal year applications were 
approved for the construction of college and 
library facilities valued at $327,000,000. 


The Need for More Teachers 

Inadequate school housing is obviously 
detrimental to a sound educational system. 
But there is another national problem of 
equally serious significance. It is the pres- 
ent inadequate supply of properly educated 
teachers. To get a true picture of the 
teacher shortage we must again look at the 
Nation as a whole. For, it could be shown 
that in certain favored communties, espe- 
cially in urban areas, many children are 
attending classes with no more than 25 or 
30 students, that the teachers in these class- 
rooms have had a full teacher-education 
program of studies, that they hold first- 
class certificates from State authorities, that 
school sessions run throughout the day, 
and that the curriculum is complete with 
such specialized or supplementary instruc- 
tion as is needed. But for the Nation as a 
whole, such a picture would be false and it 
is just such a distorted view which may 
block progress. Only a complete survey 
of every hamlet and county of the Nation 
as well as of the big cities can reveal to the 
citizens of this country the seriousness of 
the present teacher shortage. More im- 
portant, it will show how inevitably the 
present situation must become worse in the 
immediate years ahead. 

Even with the incomplete information 
available at present, however, the picture 
is disturbing. To bring this problem into 
sharper focus, let us look at two sets of facts 
placed in juxtaposition: the birth rate of the 
Nation, and the annual number of gradu- 
ates of our teacher-training institutions. 

In the early forties, the sharp upward 
curve of the national birth rate was gen- 
erally regarded as a war phenomenon from 
which a return to normal was expected at 
the war’s end. However, all of the years 
since the end of hostilities in 1945 have 
shown a consistently high birth rate. The 
result will be felt acutely in September 1952, 
when the elementary schools will be called 
upon to enroll 1,691,000 more children 
than a year earlier. From now on, until 
at least 1957 or 1958, each autumn will find 
hundreds of thousands of additional chil- 
dren waiting before the school doors of the 


United States. These figures take into ac- 
count only the children already born, and 
no serious student of population problems 
envisages a sudden decrease in the number 
of births in the immediate future. Thus, 
with the lower grades already crowded to 
the bursting point, the continued high birth 
rate will engulf an additional higher grade 
each year. 

As a parallel to the steadily increasing 
annual enrollments in our schools, the at- 
tention of the Congress is directed to the 
situation in the colleges and universities 
where teachers are trained. It is estimated 
that the replacement needs of our schools 
for the year 1952-53 will total 160,000 
teachers. This number is needed to fill the 
places left vacant by those who will have re- 
tired, died, left the profession because of 
marriage or to seek more attractive employ- 
ment. To meet this need our teacher-train- 
ing institutions have this year graduated 
only 106,000 teachers, 96,000 at the A. B. 
degree level, and 10,000 below degree level 
yet meeting certification requirements in 
some of the States. These figures show that 
the supply of elementary school teachers 
was far below the demand. An estimate of 
the student enrollment in institutions pre- 
paring teachers for the elementary schools 
indicates that the number of graduates will 
not increase in the years immediately ahead. 
And the teacher shortage now so acute in the 
elementary schools will extend to our high 
schools appreciably in a few years. The 
present apparent oversupply of teachers in 
some fields in the high school is distinctly a 
temporary phenomenon which will quickly 
change to a shortage as the present large 
population in the lower age groups ad- 
vances upward in the school system. 

The American people must face the stern 
reality that this dismal situation cannot, 
with the best will in the world, be changed 
much in the next 3 or 4 years. Teacher 
education, like other education, cannot be a 
makeshift affair. It involves a process of 
maturing for which there is no adequate 
substitute. 

Yet for the next few years emergency 
steps must be taken to relieve the present sit- 
uation as much as possible. Already a dozen 
States have established programs to retrain 
and bring into elementary schools, teachers 
who had prepared to teach in high school, 
or who were graduated from a liberal arts 
college without special preparation for 


teaching. Several other States have set up 





programs for teacher reserves, designed for 
qualified persons who may have taught 
school earlier in life but allowed their cer- 
tificates to expire, or for others who have 
met most but not all of the qualifications 
for teaching. Some colleges and universi- 
ties have established special programs to 
bring these people up to the minimum 
standards before placing them in the class- 
room. These other makeshifts, of 
necessity, can be used temporarily but they 


and 


are no final or proper solution. 

We must now plan ahead 5, 6, or more 
years for a permanent and satisfactory solu- 
tion to the teacher-shortage problem. We 
must begin now by securing answers to cer- 
tain fundamental questions: What is behind 
the lack of interest of American youth in 
teaching as a profession? How can we in- 
crease enrollment in teacher-training insti- 
tutions? How can we keep trained teachers 
in the schools? 

Many of the facts which account for the 
lack of interest of American youth in the 
teaching profession are known. There is, 
for example, the matter of inadequate com- 
pensation. Salaries of teachers have 
always been low compared to other occupa- 
tions requiring education beyond the high 
school. In recent years, however, while the 
educational requirements for teaching have 
risen, the salaries of teachers as compared 
with those in most other professions and 
vocations with less exacting requirements 
have declined further. In many 
States and communities salaries compare 
unfavorably with incomes in occupations 
requiring little or no formal education be- 


even 


yond elementary grades. 

There are other factors which are prob- 
ably influential in making the life of a 
teacher unappealing to many young people. 
In some communities, especially in rural 
areas, the personal and social lives of teach- 
ers are placed under restrictions which do 
not apply to other citizens. And some 
forms of these restraints seem to be ex- 
panding. Infringements on freedom of ex- 
pression and of teaching, for example, exist 
to a degree which alert young professional 
workers find difficult to accept. The no- 
tion that members of one profession— 
teaching—must be singled out to make an 
official declaration of their loyalty to the 
United States seems to many to imply an 
atmosphere of suspicion and surveillance 
which Americans of independent minds and 
freedom-loving spirits will not tolerate. 
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There is no more loyal group of citizens in 
this country than the educators. In short, 
many young people, who would have found 
in teaching an opportunity for service, are 
discouraged from entering a profession in 
which the reward is too often likely to be 
public criticism and suspicion, personal 
frustration and annoyance, little security, 
and low pay. 

The facts related so far are easily visible 
from the surface. Actually, however, the 
forces at work in creating the present 
teacher shortage are most intricate and re- 
quire deep analysis. 

\ Nation-wide study is urgently needed: 
To determine State by State such things as 
the extent of the shortage, the rates at which 
teachers leave the profession for various 
reasons, where teachers come from, what 
their salaries are in various types of com- 
munities and teaching positions, and why 
more young people are not entering the pro- 
fession. Complete and reliable informa- 
tion of this sort will be required before the 
present disturbing situation can be cor- 
rected. 

\ survey of the teacher shortage and re- 
lated matters. like that for school facilities 
under Title I of Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress. is needed before effective ac- 
tion can be taken on a Nation-wide basis to 
recruit and keep in the profession the num- 
bers and the types of young people needed 
to provide a satisfactory education for all 
American children regardless of where they 
live. 

This study should be a cooperative en- 
terprise, involving the Office of Education, 
the State departments of education, educa- 
tional associations, and colleges and uni- 
versities. If the survey of school facilities 
may be used as a basis of judgment, there 
is reason to believe that a similar survey of 
the teacher shortage would provide the in- 
formation needed to deal with this problem 
which is of such determinative significance 
in the life of our Nation. 


The Three R’s and More 


From teachers to curriculum is but a 
short step. Some members of the Ameri- 
can public are raising questions about cer- 
tain aspects of the teaching in the schools, 
questions concerned with the curriculum— 
with the basic disciplines generally referred 
to as the “Three R’s.” 


cisms of the curriculum have often taken a 


The recent criti- 


dramatic form. Severe attacks have been 
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launched in several cities with echoes re- 
verberating throughout the Nation’s press. 
Such attacks, no matter how baseless, can 
have a seriously unsettling influence upon 
the public mind. Americans feel a close 
kinship with their schools which, they 
realize, play an important role in the lives 
of their children. Not even the slightest 
doubt cast upon the school’s effectiveness, 
therefore, can be safely disregarded. 

We are in the fortunate position of being 
able to prevent a crisis in American educa- 
tion growing out of such misunderstand- 
ings. The vast majority of Americans have 
confidence in their schools. The keen in- 
terest exhibited by hundreds of thousands 
of citizens in the activities of local groups 
organized in connection with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers proves that our people have faith 
that whatever inadequacies exist in the 
schools can be corrected through the _ oope- 
ration of educators and citizens generally. 

The problem of the teaching of the basic 
subjects needs definition. What is the basis 
for some of the dissatisfaction expressed 
about the quality of instruction? To some 
degree, at least, this stems from the very 
nature of the educational process. Ameri- 
can education has made great strides in 
Increasingly, our schools 
are becoming child-centered and com- 
munity-centered; our teaching, less a mat- 
ter of drill and more of personal experience. 
Emphasis is upon the development of the 
ability to think, upon the growth of person- 
ality, upon the acquisition of skills. There 
are, quite naturally, differences of opinion 
among educators on educational theory 
and practice. There is complete agreement, 
however, that children of today, living in 
an atomic age, cannot be taught the same 
subject matter and with the same methods 
and materials which served the needs of 
earlier generations. In an age of progress, 
education, too, must keep pace or decline 
in usefulness. 

Educational progress, however, is a long 
and complicated process, in which the citi- 
zens, parents and others, must participate 
step by step. Their interest must be en- 
listed, and the changes must meet with their 
approval. This places a heavy burden on 
the busy layman and an even greater one 
upon the school, but the lines of communi- 
cation must be kept open if our citizens are 
to understand the school program and sup- 


recent decades. 


port it. Lack of understanding of changes 
in teaching materials and methods is at 
the basis of most of the present criticisms 
of the teaching of the subjects called the 
“Three R’s.” 

To speak of the modern curriculum solely 
in terms of the “Three R’s” is an anachro- 
nism. It is an emotional rather than a 
scientific approach. Its use is designed to 
appeal to nostalgia, rather than to the prac- 
tical sense of the American citizen. As a 
matter of fact, however, most professional 
students of the elementary schools believe 
that today we teach the traditional elemen- 
tary subjects—reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic—as well as, if not better than, 
these subjects were taught in our grand- 
father’s day. And the schools teach many 
other things besides. They give instruc- 
tion and experience in fields of knowledge 
and areas of living totally untouched by 
the schools of an earlier day. 

The difficulty is that the evidence to sup- 
port the claim that schools do a better job 
today than they did some years ago is scat- 
tered and not easily accessible. To shed 
light on the present controversy a body of 
authoritative information, scientific data, 
gathered by competent professional work- 
ers, is therefore urgently needed. Opinions 
of prominent educators, however valuable, 
will not serve for this purpose. A national 
enterprise should be undertaken, enlisting 
the efforts of schoolmen, scholars, and lay- 
men, to bring together research information 
on the teaching of the basic disciplines and 
other subjects such as physical education, 
social studies, the sciences, music, and what 
these contribute to the lives of our young 
people. 

The advantages of such a project would 
be many. One: The facts about the cur- 
riculum of the modern school could be made 
available to the public in suitable form thus 
providing a basis for an intelligent evalua- 
tion of present practices. Two: Informa- 
tion on current curriculum changes and 
improvements would be more easily chan- 
neled to members of the profession in all 
parts of the country. Three: Further 
changes and improvements on a Nation-wide 
basis would thus be encouraged through 
constructive suggestions and interchange of 
experience rather than adversely critical 
attack. 

This project should thus be concerned 
not only with the gathering of reliable in- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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© Community colleges in cities 25,000 and over 
(Numeral indicates number of colleges in city) 
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By William R. Wood, Program Planning Officer, 


Program Development and Coordination Branch 


HE CURRENT population story of the 
United States is well known. Every 13 
seconds the total for the Nation is increased 
by one, every month by more than 200,000, 
every year by 2,500,000. 
number of live births recorded since 1944, 
it is evident that within the next dozen years 
our older youth population, ages 18-21, will 


Based upon the 


increase sharply ; the annual number of high 
school graduates will almost double. It is 
possible, then, that there will be almost a 
million more students in college in 1963 
than are presently enrolled. 
does not take into account probable expan- 


This figure 


sion of technician-grade educational pro- 
grams, or the upward trend in the percent- 
age of high school graduates seeking en- 
trance to college. 


Of the 484 “urban places” of 25,000 
or more population, as listed in the 
1950 Census, and shown on the ac- 
conm:panying map, 86 have community 
colleges. Seventy-nine such concen- 
trations of population have one com- 
munity college each; 6 have 2 each; 
I large city has 4. Im all there are 
95 community colleges in 86 places. 
The remainder of the 247 community 


colleges, nearly 60 percent of all, are 


located in places with fewer than 
25,000 population each. Nearly a 


score of institutions are in places hav- 
ing a population of under 2,500. 


What patterns of higher education will 
make possible provision of adequate op- 
portunities for so large a number? 


What percentage of increase in the fa- 
cilities and staffs of existing colleges is 
desirable? 

Shall we encourage the further expansion 
of the largest universities? 

Shall we try to work out some plan of 
decentralization for some portion of higher 
education? 

Our ever-expanding technology appar- 
ently requires the exterision of educational 
programs for increasing thousands needed 
in technician-grade occupations. Upon our 
success in fulfilling this task the present 
security and the future hope of the Free 
World may largely depend. 

What educational programs are essential? 
For what portion of the adult population are 
they needed ? 
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In the various occupations what is ‘he 
present ratio of technician-grade or junior 
executive-grade personnel to professional- 
srade personnel and to total personnel 
employed ? 

Is a new type of educational institution 
needed or can existing types be sufficiently 
modified and augmented to do the job? 

What portion of the task could best be 
carried by business, agriculture, industry, 
and public administration within their own 


organizations ? 


Technician-Grade Education 

Our leadership in the Free World has 
been built on technological and economic 
might. It can be maintained to the extent 
we succeed in making it a social and moral 
force for the general good. This task can 
be met only by an ever more enlightened 
people. Apart from, yet associated with, 
occupational advancement, then, there must 
be opportunities for a general educational 
upgrading of mature citizens. The educa- 
tional process is continuous through all 
stages of adult life including the years after 
retirement. It is not possible to store up 
by age 20, all of the learning required at 
age 40. No one knows just what the tasks 
of the future will be. Consequently, there 


recognition that for adults, 


is growing 

schools are in session all the time. For a 
number of years, for example, increasing 
emphasis has been placed by industry, by 
the military services, and by the medical 
profession upon continuing education pro- 
grams for all types of personnel. 


How can a local community, then, best 
ize to meet the conti: uing education 
of its residents? 

lo what extent and in what ways can re- 
institutions 


sponsibility be shared among 

and agencies concerned with various as- 

pects of the total educational problem? 
How can appropriate opportunities be 

staffed and financed? 


What evolving patterns of community de- 
velopment give promise of adding strength 
to the Nation? 

How can under-developed communities 
be stimulated to better themselves with the 
resources they have? 

\s a desirable way of extending post- 
adolescent educational opportunities to 
meet the demands of our growing popula- 
tion in our expanding technology, and to 
sustain our position of leadership in the 


world, the community college has been 
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widely advocated. Typically this has been 
conceived as a locally-controlled institu- 
tion designed specifically to meet local con- 
ditions. It has been pictured as an excel- 
lent way to provide low-cost higher and 
continuing education for the millions other- 
wise denied such opportunities. It has 
been put forward as a practical means of 
meeting many of the perplexing problems 
of noncompulsory education for persons 
over 18, ranging from functional illiteracy, 
through upgrading in occupational, civic, 
and personal competency, to education for 
the aging. It has been proposed as a cul- 
tural center for the typical community. 

One of the measuring sticks frequently 
used in studies to determine the need for 
establishing a community college is the num- 
ber of residents in the geographical area 
to be served. 
25,000 for the principal urban place is com- 
monly accepted as a very rough indication 


A minimum population of 


that enough prospective students of post- 
secondary school age are available to justify 
a community college development. If there 


is no urban place of this size, then a mini- 
mum of 35,000 for the total population of 


FFA National Officers at the White House 
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President Eisenhower recently welcomed at his White House office the 1952-53 national officers of the 


Future Farmers of America. 





the primary geographical area to be served 
is sometimes accepted as adequate. 

Size of population alone never determines 
success. There are many community col- 
leges today doing a good job in small urban 
or rural places where the total population 
for the region served is well under 25,000. 
There have been community college failures 
in cities of 100,000 or more. 

How do we know that the establishment of 
a system of community college education 
would be able to accomplish what its advo- 
How urgent are the 
Can 
they be postponed until elementary and sec- 
ondary needs are more fully met? What 
is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 


cates claim for it? 


needs in post-adolescent education? 


ment for expanding higher and continuing 
educational opportunities? Of the several 
States? Of the individual communities? 

It is both timely and appropriate to un- 
dertake studies of the complex issues in edu- 
cation for those beyond the age of compul- 
sory school attendance. If they are needed 
and wanted, let’s find out where to put new 


community colleges on the map. 


w i 


i 





Shown with the President, the new national FFA officers are, left to right, Jimmy Dillon, national president, 
Jones, La., Bill Sorem, vice president, Central Region, Dundas, Minn.; Jimmy Willis, national student secre- 
tary, Clio, $. C.; Fred Reed, Jr., vice president, Southern Region, Hindsville, Ark.; Donald R. Travis, vice 
president, Pacific Region, Fallon, Nev.; and Malcolm Ellis, vice president, North Atlantic Region, Mapleton, 


Maine. 





Agency 





Department of Agriculture 





Department of the Air Force 





Department of the Army 





Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (Department of 
Commerce) 





Coast Guard (Department 
of the Treasury) 





Office of Education 
(U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 





Corps of Engineers (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 





Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Department of the Interior) 





Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Department of the Interior) 





104 


Kind of Films 


200 motion pictures and 165 
filmstrips 
conservation, forestry, 
and 


on agriculture. 


home economics, 
related subjects. 


150 motion pictures and 70 
filmstrips—70 public infor- 
mation and 150 training films 
on various aviation subjects. 





725 motion pictures and 75 
filmstrips—65 public infor- 
mation, 240 medical, and 495 
training films on various 
subjects. 


14 motion pictures and 14 
filmstrips—on aviation 
subjects. (Note: The CAA 
also distributes several hun- 
dred Air Force and Navy 
films dealing with aviation. 
15 motion pictures and 45 
filmstrips—20 public informa- 
tion and 70 training films on 
various subjects related to the 
Coast Guard and its 
operations. 


167 motion pictures and 432 
filmstrips 
prac tices. woodworking skills, 
and other industrial and voca- 
tional training subjects. 


on machine shop 


30 motion pictures—on rivers 
and harbors, flood control. 
and hydroelectric power. 

20 motion pictures 
commercial fisheries and on 
wildlife conservation. 


on 


; 
> 


1¢ 4 4 
18 motion pictures—about 
Indians and Indian life 





How To Obtain U.S.@ 


by Seerley Reid, Chief, Visual Edgati 
U. S. Department of Healh, | 


eS . 


v i ich 5 


How to Borrow 


or Rent Films 


borrow from State extension 
services and from regional 
offices and other film 
depositories of the Depart- 
ment. Rent from 16-mm. film 
libraries that have purchased 
prints. 


Borrow public information 
films from the Air Force, train- 
ing films from the CAA. Rent 
from 16-mm. film libraries that 
have purchased prints. 

Borrow public information films 
from the Army, medical films 
from the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Washington 
25, D.C. Rent from 16-mm. 
film libraries that have pur- 
chased prints. 


Borrow from CAA Washington 


and regional offices. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 


Borrow public information films 


from Coast Guard Washington 
and district offices. Rent train- 
ing films from 16-mm. film 
libraries that have purchased 
prints. 
Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that 
have purchased prints. 


Borrow from district offices of 
the ( Orps of Engineers. 


such films have been omitted from this chart. 


How to Purchase Films 


Purchase motion pictures 

from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 

New York 29, N. Y. 

Purchase filmstrips from 
Photo Lab, 3825 Georgia Ave., 


Washington 11, D. C. 


Purchase 60 motion pictures 
and 30 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 415 motion pictures 
and 40 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
and 3 filmstrips from UWF. 


Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 25 motion pictures 
and 45 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Office of Information, 
Motion Picture Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





at 


: 


U.S. Department of Defense, 


Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Coast Guard, Office of 
Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Purchase from UWF. 


Not for sale. 





Borrow from F WS or from 
FWS film depositories. 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
from UWF. Other films 
not for sale. 


U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 
Washineton 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of the 
Army, Corps of Engineers, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 

Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. Q. Box 128, 
College Park, Md. 


— 





Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that 
have purchased prints. 


Purchase from U. S. Indian 
School, Intermountain School, 
Brigham City, Utah. 


U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and purchase those 1 
were available for public use in the United States on March 1,1953 


Also see references b 
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-@vernment Films, 1953 


sual Edgation Service, Office of Education 
of Healh, Education, and Welfare 
chase thyse motion pictures and filmstrips of the U. $. Government which 


arch 1,1953. 
-referenes below for Kind of Films,’ and How To Borrow or Rent Films.’ 


Because of space limitétions, agencies with fewer than 10 


r U.S. How to Borrow 





How to Purchase Films 


Purchase from ITAA. 





Institute of Inter-American 
A ffairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





4 Kind of Films 
{ Government Agency -or Rent Films 
' 
Eri Institute of Inter-American 15 motion pictures—on health Not for loan. Rent from 
Affairs (Department of State) and agriculture—with English, 16-mm. film libraries that have 
Portuguese, and Spanish purchased prints. 
commentaries. 
Office of Inter-American 111 motion pictures on Latin Not for loan. Rent from 
Affairs (terminated in 1946) America; 5 on Ohio. 16-mm film libraries that have 
nas acquired prints. 
Jefense, | —___— SS clenaiadintinemmmensaniatiittes cutis 


Purchase 68 films from UWF, 
18 films from ITAA. 


U. S. Department of State, 
Division of Public Liaison, 
9 


Washington 25, D. C. 








25 motion pictures—for 
public information and 
recruiting. 


ition, Masiee Corps (Department 
of the Navy) 


district offices. 


Borrow from Marine Corps 


Not for sale. 


U. S. Marine Corps, Office - 
of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Bureau of Mines (Department 60 motion pictures—on 
lense, . of the Interior) mining and metallurgical 
ition, industries and natural 
resources of various States. 


1800 Forbes St., 


USBM film depositories. 


Borrow from Bureau of Mines, 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or from 


Not for sale. 


U. S. rey hye of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Office of Mineral Reports, 

9S 


Washington 25, D. C. 








Borrow from MSA film 


100 motion pictures—about 
depositories. 


U.S. aid to Europe and 
economic recovery in 
Kuropean countries. 


Mutual Security Agency 


Not for sale. 


Mutual Security Agency, 
Audio-Visual Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Purchase 500 motion pictures 
and 160 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


U.S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Obtain authorization from 


NACA. 


National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





ym - —— —— =e 
Department of the Navy 540 motion pictures and 200 —_ Borrow public information films 
nis- filmstrips—45 public infor- from the Navy, aviation training 
mation and 695 training films films from the CAA. Rent from 
on various subjects. 16-mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 
ai National Advisory Committee 20 motion piciures—on Borrow from NACA. 
for Aeronautics technical aeronautical 
subjec ts. 
Public Health Service 140 motion pictures send 145 Borrow from PHS (if profes- 
(U. S. Department of Health, filmstrips—on public health sional groups) or from State 
Education, and Welfare) and medical subjects. and local health departments. 
— Rent from 16-mm. film libraries 
lth, that have purchased prints. 


Purchase 67 motion pictures 
and 42 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Department of State 30 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from 
American life (produced 16-mm. film libraries that 


for overseas use). have purchased prints. 


Purchase from UWF. 


U. S. Department of State, 
Division of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





50 motion pictures and 4 

filmstrips—mostly on medical 
8, subjects, some on VA activi- 
ties and programs. 


Veterans Administration Borrow from VA. 


Purchase 34 motion pic tures 
from UWF. Other films not 
for sale : 


Veterans Administration, 
VA Central Film Library, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











Office of War Information, 32 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from 
Domestic Branch (terminated World War II activities. 16-mm. film libraries that 
in 1945) have acquired prints. 


Purchase from UWF. 


U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Office of War Information, 13 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from 
— Overseas Branch (terminated American life (produced 16-mm. film libraries that 
in 1945) for overseas use). have purchased prints. 





Purchase from UWF. 


U. S. Department of State, 
Division of Public Liaison, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





1 See also "3,434 U. S. Government Films,” Bulletin 1951: No. 21, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and distributed by Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, W ashing ston 25, D. C. Price: 70 cents. 


2See “A Directory of 2 2. ,002 16-mm Film Libraries,” Bulletin 1951: No. 11, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and dis 


—— Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 35 cents. 
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formation, ‘but also with its distribution 
among the people. A nationally representa- 
tive body of educators and laymen, working 
with diligence and devotion, gathering and 
disseminating information on the effective- 
ness of instruction and of the total school 
program, would remove the doubts of many 
of those who now question whether our 
schools are adequately preparing the chil- 
dren of this generation to live full lives as 
human beings and as effective citizens. 


Life Adjustment Education 

In the field of secondary education there 
are a number of problems which, though less 
dramatic, nevertheless call for long-range 
planning if they are to be successfully 
dealt with. 

One of the most significant features of 
American society is the growth in the high- 
school population. Since 1890 it has 
doubled every 10 years until the high point 
was reached in 1940 with an enrollment of 
more than 7,000,000. The drop in the last 
deeade may largely be attributed to the de- 
cline in the birth rate during the thirties. 
Soon, however, there will be another in- 
crease and by 1960 it is estimated that high- 
school enrollment will exceed 8,000,000. 
Thus while in 1890 only 7 percent of the 
eligible youth were enrolled in high school, 
in 1950 the percentage had risen to 77 per- 
cent and there will be further increases in 
the years ahead. 

All the more reason, therefore, why it is 
our obligation at this time to give a realistic 
accounting of the achievements of sec- 
ondary education in the United States. 
Though secondary education is serving the 
needs of many young people of high-school 
age the complete picture is not as satisfac- 
tory as the enrollment statistics would make 
it appear. Studies reveal that despite great 
increases in the percentage of youth of high- 
school age who are in school, we still fall 
short of the goal of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all, for 1 youth in 5 
stili does not enter high school. And fewer 
than 63 percent of those who do enter 
remain to graduate. 

The Office of Education began some 
years ago to help the high schools serve 
more completely the needs of American 
youth through the work of the Commission 


Crucial National Problems in Education 


(Continued from page 101) 


on Life Adjustment Education. This Com- 
mission, established by the Office following 
a national conference held in Chicago in 
1947, took steps to develop a program of 
life adjustment education ‘“‘designed to 
equip all American youth to live demo- 
cratically with satisfaction to themselves 
and profit to society as home members, 
workers and citizens.” The work of the 
first Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation which completed its term in 1951 
is going forward under a second Commis- 
sion appointed in that year. 

The crucial problem with which these 
Commissions have been concerned is how 
to provide adequately for pupils of all in- 
tellectual Before the great influx 
of recent decades the problem was relatively 
In 1890, for example, nearly all 


levels. 


simple. 
high-school students intended to go to col- 
lege and the instruction they received was 
designed to prepare them for advanced edu- 


cation. Today only one in five goes to col- 
lege. Vocational training is pursued by 


another 20 percent of high-school students. 
The middie group of 60 percent embraces 
the young people which life adjustment 
education is attempting especially to serve. 

In behalf of this group of American 
youth we must come to grips with the edu- 
cational goals of our modern society. If 


How 


are these young people to be encouraged 


not a college education, then what? 


to remain in school beyond the legal age 
limit ? 
utilize the time they do spend in school 
in preparation to face the problems of life? 


How are they to be helped best to 


For these young Americans secondary 
education must have new objectives de- 
signed to meet their particular needs. 
Young people vary greatly in their abilities 


All of 


them, however, are capable of development 


and in their capacities to learn. 
as valuable members of society. A narrow 
academic education, far from helping all 
youth to mature properly, often causes so- 
cial maladjustment, thwarts the desire to 
learn, and creates attitudes of failure and 
resignation detrimental both to youth and 
to society as a whole. The large number of 


young people who leave high school before 
' Vitalizing Secondary Education. U. S. Office 


1951. 


of Education. 





graduation is an indication that for them 
we have failed to establish a suitable edu- 
cation. 

The life adjustment education program 
is fashioning a revised curriculum which 
stresses the basic objectives of good health, 
command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, civic competence, good 
use of leisure time, and the development of 
ethical character. There is a growing 
recognition that in our modern society the 
development of social attitudes, of occupa- 
tional efficiency, of an understanding of 
the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, can no longer be left to chance. 
These objectives are basic in the life adjust- 
ment program. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation is a cooperative project on a Nation- 
wide scale designed to find suitable types 
of high-school education for these youth. 
The success of this project centered in the 
United States Office of Education is indi- 
cated by the fact that 22 States have estab- 
lished some type of formal body to take 
the initiative in the development of life 
adjustment education programs. The work 
is gradually being extended to all States. 
Before the benefits of these efforts to revise 
the high-school curriculum in such a way 
as to serve the needs of all American youth 
can be fully successful, greater resources 
The 


cost in comparison to the total national ex- 


are needed in the Office of Education. 


penditure on secondary education would be 
insignificant. Yet it can bring about a 
vitalization of this entire unit of American 
education with tremendous benefit to the 
whole Nation. 

Thus far, this report has dealt with Na- 
affecting American 
The attention of the 


Congress is now drawn to several problems, 


tion-wide problems 


children generally. 


equally urgent, prevailing in specific edu- 
cational areas or in certain regions of the 


country. 


Children of Migratory Workers 
Need Education 

One challenging problem grows out of 
a basic economic and social situation in- 
volving the children of migratory workers. 
The Congress has already given serious at- 
tention to certain matters related to migrant 
workers. The Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


held a number of hearings during the sec- 
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ond session of the Eighty-second Congress 
on the conditions of life among the several 
million migratory agricultural workers in 
le United States. The basic facts concern- 
ing these children, insofar as we have facts, 
are recapitulated here to indicate the seri- 
ousness and the scope of the problem. How 
many children are involved? What geo- 
graphical course do their migrations fol- 
low? What is their educational status? 
The number of migrant agricultural 
workers’ children now living in the several 
States cannot be accurately estimated. 
Those who have studied the matter most 
carefully, however, believe that between a 
quarter and a half million children are in- 
volved. Most of them travel with their 
parents in four identifiable streams: (1) 
from lower California, moving northwest 
through the State and ending in Oregon or 
Washington or Idaho; (2) from Arizona 
or New Mexico, moving up through the 
Mountain States to the Canadian border; 
(3) from Texas or New Mexico, moving 
northward along the Mississippi River and 
the adjacent States to Michigan and Min- 
nesota; and (4) from Florida, moving 
through the Southeastern and Middle At- 
lantic States to New England, often as far 
as the potato fields of Maine. They remain 
in a given community long enough to plant 
or harvest a crop of fruits or vegetables. 
Then after a few days or a few weeks, they 
move on to another location. Generally, 
these workers and their children, though 
welcomed with open arms to perform the 
casual labor without which the community 
would fail economically, are rejected so- 
cially as soon as their special job is done. 
Usually, their living conditions are poor, 
and the social services available to the rest 
of the community—medical care, educa- 
tion, sanitation, fire and police protection— 
are meagerly provided or entirely missing. 
Children of from 8 to 14 years of age, who 
should be in school, work in the field often 
with the encouragement of parents and em- 
ployers. Neither school attendance officers 
nor representatives of the Department of 
Labor are able to make local school attend- 
ance laws effective among these nomads. 
In some communities there is little inclina- 
tion on the part of the authorities to do so. 
Consequently the educational achievements 
of these children range from zero to 4, 5, 
or 6 years of schooling, usually with accom- 
plishment below that of other children who 
have had the same number of years of 
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schooling. Studies in some regions reveal 
that children of migrant workers actually 
show a lower average educational achieve- 
ment than their parents. Clearly, we are 
losing ground. 

The United States Office of Education, 
encouraged by the Department of Labor, 
by State educational officials, faculty mem- 
bers of colleges and universities, private 
philanthropic organizations, as well as by 
Members of Congress, has launched a small- 
scale study of the education of these chil- 
dren of migratory workers. With the lim- 
ited resources available, only the merest 
beginning could be made in meeting this 
sorely aggravated and highly volatile situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, with the help of edu- 
cators in many sections of the country, we 
have succeeded at least in determining the 
scope of the problem and outlining the ac- 
tivities which should be carried forward to 
provide a workable program for the edu- 
cation of the children of migratory workers. 

A larger Federal interest in the plight of 
these children and more effective activity in 
their behalf are imperative. National re- 
sponsibility is appropriate because these 
under-age migrants, tomorrow’s citizens, 
reside in several different States during the 
course of each year. The children whose 
education is being neglected may move an- 
nually from Texas to Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Iowa, and Michigan, only to repeat the cycle 
during the next crop season. Ten years 
hence they may be living as adults in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, or New York. 
Their productive capacity will be limited by 
their lack of early education; their earnings 
will probably be low. They are far more 
likely to become a community responsibil- 
ity than other more adequately trained citi- 
zens. Since no one State or community can 
rightfully be charged with their education, 
Federal initiative is necessary to establish a 
joint responsibility. 

Ours is a Nation which subscribes to the 
principle that each individual is entitled to 
the full educational opportunities generally 
available. To deprive these migrant chil- 
dren of such opportunities because of the 
economic and occupational circumstances 
of their parents is inconsistent with this 
principle. From the point of view of na- 
tional interest, we need manpower—well- 
t:ained manpower, and there can be no 
justification for this waste of our human re- 
sources. The Office of Education, as a 
Federal agency, should be charged with the 





responsibility of organizing a compre- 
hensive and thorough study of the present 
educational opportunities, or the lack of 
them, for children of migrant workers. It 
should do so in cooperation with the educa- 
tional authorities of the several States. This 
study ought to lead to the development of 
a plan by which the present situation can be 
remedied. 


Exceptional Children Deserve 
Equal Opportunity 

The migratory child is a problem created 
by the twentieth century mobility of our 
people plus economic and social maladjust- 
ments. He and his fellow migrants belong 
to the Nation’s educationally underprivi- 
leged, but they constitute only a minority 
within that group. They are outnumbered 
by at least ten to one by 5,000,000 other 
children who for educational purposes are 
designated as “exceptional.” Though the 
problem of “exceptional” children is as old 
as history, special educational efforts to 
meet it are of but recent origin. Today 
these children still constitute a challenge to 
our democratic community. 

Who are the “exceptional” children? 
The term covers a wide range of physical 
handicaps, mental defects, social maladjust- 
ment, emotional disturbance, and, on the 
other side of the scale, exceptional talents 
and extraordinary mental gifts. In the 
United States it is estimated that more than 
2,000,000 boys and girls have physical hand- 
icaps of varying severity; 700,000 are slow 
learning. The rest of the 5,000,000 can be 
classified within the many categories of the 
mentally defective, the maladjusted, and the 
specially gifted. 

The partially handicapped present the 
more difficult problem. Traditionally, 
Americans with their keen sense of respon- 
sibility toward those whom nature has ren- 
dered helpless were primarily concerned 
with the problem of the totally disabled. 
For example, some blind children were 
cared for in residential institutions as far 
back as a century ago. Not until 1911, 
however, were the first day-classes for par- 
tially seeing children opened. Since then, 
progress has been made in providing State 
and local programs for the education of all 
types of exceptional chik'ren, But consid- 
ered in terms of the full needs, it is not 
much more than a beginning. 

According to the most recent reports only 
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Let it be said at the start that, by and 
large, the American public is ably repre- 
sented and has reason to be proud of the 
service rendered by its 70,000 or so local 
boards of education. The control of pub- 
lic schools at the local level through a local 
agency authorized by the State is a pecu- 
liarly American institution. It is the 
closest thing we have to home rule in this 
country, and the fact that most board mem- 
bers serve voluntarily and without material 
reward, is added evidence of the high regard 
in which public education is generally held, 
and the honor felt by our ablest citizens in 
being asked to give such service to their 
communities. 

Notwithstanding the truth of these gen- 
eral observations, it is also true that many 
boards—too many—are not as effective as 
they could be and should be. My contacts 
in nearly every State of the Union have led 
me to believe that certain school boards 
fail to reach their possible effectiveness for 
one or another of six or seven major rea- 
sons. I should like to list these reasons, 
with a brief comment about each one. | 
realize that there will be differences of opin- 
ion regarding some of the things which seem 
to me to be stumbling blocks to progress, 
and that there are all degrees of their appli- 
cation. But I believe that a frank consider- 
ation of them will be wholesome, and per- 
haps in some cases further discussion in 
these columns may result. 

These points are none of them new. They 
have all been discussed in educational litera- 
ture time and again from many different 
angles. 
down in one list and take a good look at 
them. 

1. Individual board members are 
sometimes dominated by partisan in- 
stead of by public loyalties. Whatever 
these partisan loyalties may be, they cause 
those who entertain them to lose sight of 
the main objective of school board service, 


I simply suggest that we set them 
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namely, the highest welfare of the commu- 
nity’s children and youth. They also pre- 
vent the board member from truly repre- 
senting the community as a whole, and they 
inevitably result in a lack of unity on the 
board which is fatal to effective action. 

2. A lack of written-down school 
board policies, kept up to date. Recent 
studies indicate that probably not over 20 
percent of school boards have reduced their 
policies to writing. The net result is that 
board action is more often based on expedi- 
ency than on consistency. This is a fre- 
quent reason for confusion and misunder- 
standing between the board and the admin- 
istration, between the board and the public, 
the administration and the 


and between 


public. Recently a growing wave of inter- 
est in written policies is evident among 
school boards and their associations, and 
this particular stumbling block to effective 
action is one of the easiest to overcome. 
3. Too 
housekeeping problems of the schools. 
This is a common weakness of many boards 


exclusive attention to the 


which meet simply to pass upon a budget. 
pay bills, purchase sites, approve architects’ 
plans and contractors’ bids, arrange for in- 
surance, and take care of business affairs. 
The result of such practice is a failure on 
the part of the board to understand the 
values and purposes of public education, 
and an inability to interpret, defend, and 
support constructive educational programs 
when the need arises. The housekeeping 
side of school board operation is only part, 
and the lesser part in my judgment, of a 
school board’s responsibilities. The board 


School Board Effectiveness 


By Edward M. Tuttle, Secretary, National School Boards Association 


which really fulfills its proper function of 
policy making devotes fully as much time to 
building its own background regarding edu- 
cational practices and programs as it does 
There 
are various ways in which this can be done. 

4. Abuse of the use of closed, or 
One 


result of such practice is to create an at- 


to taking care of school business. 


executive, sessions of the board. 


mosphere of secrecy and intrigue which is 
not compatible with a public service. It 
also results in a failure to keep the public 
fully informed on school matters at all times. 
Theoretically, every board meeting should 
be an open meeting, and actually, legal ac- 
tion can only be taken under such condi- 
tions. The only excuses for private discus- 
sion by a board are in connection with items 
like personality problems or the contem- 
plated purchase of building sites. Even in 
such cases, the wise board, which has es- 
tablished good press relations, enables press 
representatives to benefit by the background 
discussions, off the record, so that later on 
when the subject breaks, a correct story will 
result based on all the facts. 

5. The use of standing committees. 
This is a point on which there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion. Some boards still op- 
erate on the committee system, but the trend 
is strongly toward operation as a commit- 
tee of the whole at all times, except in the 
case of some special committee temporarily 


The 


biggest objection to standing committees is 


organized for a particular purpose. 


that in practice they inevitably result in sev- 
eral boards instead of one, both from the 
standpoint of the administrator and his staff 
and from the standpoint of the public—one 
small group of board members is identified 
with finance, another with buildings, an- 
other with personnel, another with curric- 
ulum, and so on. When fractions of the 
board specialize; so to speak, in particular 
areas of school operation, they soon tend to 
look upon themselves as authorities and to 
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infringe upon the administrative functions 
of the superintendent and his staff instead 
of confining their activities to the making 
of policy. Finally, such a system gives 
board members a very uneven understand- 
ing of school affairs (intensive as regards 
their own committee, nebulous as regards 
the concerns of other committees) and 
thereby reduces the effectiveness of total 
board operation. On the other hand, with 
agenda well planned in advance and with 
efficient board procedure, there is no reason 
why all school matters cannot be considered 
by all members of the board acting together, 


and this is the manner in which the great 


majority of school boards operate. The 
resulting effect on the schools and on the 
community is much more salutary than un- 
der divided responsibilities. 


6. The fiscal dependence of a board 
of education upon the review, re- 
vision, or approval by some non- 
educational governmental agency or 
commission is likely to be a major 
stumbling block to educational prog- 
ress. Advocates both of fiscal dependence 
and independence for school boards ad- 
vance strong arguments to prove their re- 
spective cases. Good examples and bad 
examples of operation under either system 
can be cited. It is doubtful that the issue 
can be settled on the basis of factual evi- 
dence. It involves our conception of the 
relative importance of different social val- 
ues. The idea that a direct, democratic de- 
termination of educational policy is of 
greater social value than a centralized fiscal 
management seems to be steadily gaining 
ground. In the past few years, for ex- 
ample, New York State by legislative action 
has given complete fiscal independence to 
practically all of the school boards in that 
State on the theory that public education is 
a continuous, constructive, nonpartisan 
service to all the people in which they should 
have a direct voice not complicated by any 
other consideration than the greatest pos- 
sible good to children and youth. 

7. A dual administration which di- 
vides responsibility for educational 
affairs and for business affairs within 
a school system is a fertile source of 
school ineffectiveness. Here 
again there will be differences of opinion 
because occasionally, where personal co- 
operation is of the highest order, the dual 
system has been made to work. But in most 
places it has not proved satisfactory to sep- 


board 
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arate financial planning from educational 
planning. Experience has shown that a 
school system should have just one execu- 
tive directly responsible to the board, and 
that he should be given such assistants, in- 
cluding a business manager, as are needed 
to carry out the board’s policies in all as- 
pects of school operation. The best systems 
have first determined what the schools 
should be doing for the community and then 
have considered the cost. When fiscal plat 
ning is put ahead of, or separated from, 
educational planning, the result is too often 
disastrous for the educational program. 
We have listed above, and briefly con- 
sidered, seven practices which appear to be 
stumbling blocks to effective school board 


action: (1) partisanship; (2) lack of writ- 
ten policies; (3) overemphasis on house- 
keeping; (4) executive sessions; (5) stand- 
ing committees; (6) fiscal dependence; and 
There may be others 
which, in greater or less degree, frustrate 


(7) dual control. 


harmonious, and constructive accomplish- 
ment. But at least these seven have re- 
vealed their handicapping tendencies in a 
majority of cases. Boards which are oper- 
ating under any one or more of these con- 
ditions would be well advised to study their 
operation with open minds to determine 
whether some modification more closely re- 
lated to widespread trends might not yield as 
rewarding results for them as for others. 


Helping Foreign Educators 
(Continued from page 98) 


A Philippine supervisor requests, “Have 
you some new materials on the teaching and 
supervision of English in the elementary 
and junior high schools? I should like to 
have some of them which I know will be 
immensely helpful to me and the teachers in 
the field. 

“Last August, we held, with key teachers 
from all over the province, a workshop on 
the procedure of constructing curricular 
materials based on local resources. These 
new materials are intended to enrich the 
present curriculum of the community school 
for the encouragement of economic develop- 


ment. I am sure that this workshop was 


very helpful to the teachers since at present, 
many schools have already started making 
new curricular materials.” 

It is believed that through continuing re- 
lationships with these people, the best 
educational outcomes can be obtained. 

These programs involving visiting for- 
eign educators bring a two-way exchange to 
American elementary schools. At the same 
time the visitors are learning more about us 
and our schools, our teachers and pupils are 
gaining knowledge and understanding of 
them, their cultures, and their countries in 
a much more realistic way than through 
books alone. 





Discussing source materials found in our schools. 








Crucial National Problems in Education 


(Continued from page 107) 


about 15 percent of the exceptional chil- 
dren who need special help by the schools 
are currently receiving it. The same factors 
which have contributed to the growth of 
other serious problems in American educa- 
tion have doubtless been responsible also 
for our lethargy in developing appropriate 
education for the exceptional child. We 
have suffered from a scattering of effort, 
from the absence of a national viewpoint, 
the lack of a central organization which 
could identify the problem as being Nation- 
wide in scope and which could stimulate a 
pooling of experience on a Nation-wide 
basis. Now, however, Americans have 
awakened to their responsibility and they 
are demanding action in behalf of these chil- 
dren. Educational authorities throughout 
the country are convinced that within a few 
years public opinion will demand that prac- 
tically all such children be admitted to the 
public schools. 

But will the schools be ready for them? 
Will they have properly trained teachers? 
Proper housing? Will they be able to pro- 
vide the kind of education which will serve 
the special needs of these children? At 
present some of these questions must be 
answered in the negative. A number of 
factors retard the expansion of programs 
for exceptional children. Among them are 
the shortage of qualified teachers, the high 
cost of special education, inadequate school 
housing and facilities. 

Of all the factors holding back the serv- 
ice none is so crucial as the lack of qualified 
personnel. The difficulty in recruiting 
teachers, however, is not the whole problem. 
A more basic matter is the necessity to 
determine what specific qualifications 
should be possessed by those concerned 
with the education of exceptional children. 
If these qualifications could be more ade- 
quately identified it would then be much 
easier to seek out the kind of people who 
have suitable characteristics and to plan 
curricula for their professional prepara- 
tion. Many groups and individuals have 
recognized the need for this type of infor- 
mation on a Nation-wide scale. Many have 
named the Office of Education as the logical 
agency to initiate and carry out such a 
study. 

The main deterrent to the launching of 
this important national project was the lack 
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of funds available from governmental 
sources. This situation was fortunately 
remedied in the late fall of 1951, when a 
grant of $25,500 was made by a private 
agency enabling the Office of Education to 
initiate such a study, which is now known 
as Qualifications and Preparation of Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children. This project, 
directed by an Office specialist, has the 
advice and assistance of two committees, 
one a National Committee of Leaders in 
Special Education, and the other an Office 
Policy Committee. 

This enterprise is another excellent ex- 
ample of the type of cooperative action 
which can be so effective in dealing with a 
national education problem. It involves 
the Office of Education, over 20 organiza- 
tions devoted to the problems of exceptional 
children, national educational agencies, and 
the education departments of the several 
States. 

This study represents a great step for- 
ward in American education. Though 
progress will necessarily be slower than the 
urgency of the situation demands, the estab- 
lishment of certain basic principles will 
save years of groping, of trial and error, in 
the effort to remove the greatest obstacle 
to the education of exceptional children, 
the lack of qualified teachers. 


Educational Television 

The seventh and final item on our agenda 
of educational matters of national concern 
is the task of realizing the full potentiality 
of television as a medium of instruction 
and communication. Television probably 
holds greater promise for education than 
any other single development since the in- 
vention of the printing press. 

The profession of education generally 
approaches new developments with cau- 
tion. The widespread enthusiasm for tele- 
vision is therefore significant especially 
since it is based on long experience with 
related media and on scientific research on 
the learning capacities of students. Tele- 
vision has added another important dimen- 
sion to time-tested and proven audio-visual 
techniques. The old-time lantern slides, 
the film strip, the silent and then the sound 
motion picture, the AM radio, and lastly the 
FM radio have been the proving ground for 
educational methods which with further 





experimentation can be brought to a high 
state of effectiveness in television broad- 
casting. 

In the autumn of 1950 the United States 
Office of Education joined with the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
and the Association for Education by Radio 
in calling a national meeting for the purpose 
of planning representation at the hearings 
scheduled to be held by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in November of 
that year. An outcome of this meeting was 
the establishment of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. Under the auspices 
of the Office and of the joint committee, 87 
representatives of principal educational 
organizations in the United States appeared 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
missicn. In addition, a number of Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives appeared in support of the 
request for setting aside channels for edu- 
cational use. In his testimony before the 
Commission, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion recommended that an adequate number 
of both very-high-frequency and _ ultra- 
high-frequency channels be set aside for 
educational television broadcasting and that 
these channels be reserved for a sufficient 
length of time to enable educational insti- 
tutions to develop plans for their use. 

The case for education in television was 
effectively presented. The “Sixth Report 
and Order” of the FCC, dated April 14, 
1952, assigned 242 television channels for 
educational purposes, about 12 percent of 
the total 2,000 channels available. These 
reservations are subject to review after 
June 2, 1953. 

Evidence is at hand that educational in- 
stitutions are moving rapidly to take ad- 
vantage of these reserved channels. Within 
60 days after the issuance of the order 14 
applications were filed with the FCC and 8 
channels actually assigned. Reports re- 
ceived by the Office of Education indicate 
that more than four hundred school systems 
and educational institutions are in various 
stages of planning for the utilization of 
television. 

Even the current gratifying response to 
the ruling of the FCC will fall short of full 
realization of expectations and requirements 
unless additional support can be given to the 
schools, institutions, and State and local 
educational organizations. Relatively large 
sums of money are involved in establishing 
and operating television broadcasting sta- 
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tions. School boards, boards of trustees, 
State legislatures, and private endowing 
sources require time to consider such en- 
terprises, especially where public financing, 
hedged about as it is legally, is involved. 
Moreover, a great deal of experience and 
guidance must be made available to educa- 
tional broadcasters both before and after 
such a station is established. 

A beginning has been made toward the 
provision of Nation-wide research and ad- 
visory services in the area of educational 
television broadcasting. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, operating 
under a grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation, is advising 
educational institutions on legal, engineer- 
ing, and programing problems. The United 
States Navy has developed effective train- 
ing programs through the use of television 
and these programs are open to observation 
and research. The United States Office of 
Education, though severely limited in staff 
and funds for services, has outlined a pro- 
gram of research and advisory assistance. 
The Office has also published a monograph, 
“Television in Our Schools” (Bulletin 1952, 
No. 16, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education), which contains much informa- 
tion about the development and use of edu- 
cational television. The services currently 
available, both public and private, are, how- 
ever, wholly inadequate. State educational 
agencies, local school systems, and colleges 
and universities require much more help 
in developing their television facilities if 
this potentially great new medium of in- 
struction is to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the formal educational programs of 
the schools, colleges, and universities, and 
to the education of adults through discus- 
sions, lectures, demonstrations, and the vi- 
carious experiences of travel and historical 
rey iew ° 

It is imperative that the opportunities of- 
fered by the “Sixth Report and Order” of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
Even though the 
launching of such a vast enterprise on a Na- 


not be allowed to lapse. 


tion-wide basis is a gigantic task, speedy 
action is required on the part of American 
education. A backward look over the last 
quarter of a century shows that though the 
educational significance of radio has come 
to be enormous, the delay in its develop- 
ment was inexcusable. Neither the profes- 


sion nor the lay public generally can afford 
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a repetition of this costly time lag in the 
full use of television for educational pur- 
poses. 

American education is now teetering on 
a tight-rope in relation to television. It can 
topple over into failure or it can achieve 
great success. Television represents a large 
financial investment in terms of original 
capital investment and to a degree in the 
cost of current operations. In terms of the 
cost per student or general observer, how- 
ever, the cost will be far below that of many 
other types of education. And the cost must 


be equated to the educational benefits to 
our people as a whole and to the strength- 
ening of our democratic institutions. It 
is in my judgment not money alone which 
will discourage educational institutions 
from undertaking the establishment of tele- 
vision stations. More likely it will be the 
sense of uncertainty about how and where 
to get help in exploring the costs, the pro- 
cedures, the resources, and the cooperative 
relationships involved in the establishment 
of an educational television station while 
channels are still available. 


The Role of the Office of Education in Meeting These Problems 


The United States Office of Education has 
a rare opportunity of establishing a service 
not for remedial purposes—to deal with a 
problem after it has been allowed to grow— 
but of creating a climate in which a new 
educational medium can flourish. 

The problems described in the preced- 
ing sections of this report are some of the 
most urgent and critical problems presently 
facing the American educational system. 
As such they are of great and increasing 
concern not only to the men and women 
who staff our schools, but to millions of 
American citizens everywhere who are in- 
terested in a brighter future for their 
children. 

It is not, however, the urgent and critical 
character of these problems as such which 
warrants their discussion in this report. 
The annals of State and local school sys- 
tems are replete with instances in which 
comparable crises within a particular State 
or local jurisdiction have been surmounted 
and overcome by an aroused citizenry. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
problems discussed here—and the reason 
for their inclusion in this report—is that 
they are national problems. They are na- 
tional problems in that they extend beyond 
the borders of any one State, or any group 
of States. 
that they are beyond the resources of any 
They are 


They are national problems in 


one State, or group of States. 
national problems in that they require 
national solutions. 

Now the recognition of these problems 
as national problems requiring national so- 
lutions by no means implies that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the sole 
responsibility—or even the primary respon- 
sibility—in developing ways of meeting 


them. It is the peculiar genius of our 
American form of government that every 
public question is traditionally resolved as 
close to its point of origin as possible. In 
this respect the American educational sys- 
tem is a shining example in which the States 
have traditionally acted only with respect 
to problems which are beyond the resources 
of individual local school districts, and the 
Federal Government has likewise acted only 
on those problems which are beyond the 
resources of local and State jurisdictions 
combined. Other countries have different 
patterns, but in education in the United 
States this is the American way. 

But the American way does not require 
the American people to stand by helpless 
merely because a problem in American edu- 
cation is national in scope and calls for 
a national solution. Here again the Amer- 
ican genius for practicality in public affairs 
has evolved a pattern in solving national 
problems which calls upon, first, the local 
school districts, then the State or States con- 
cerned, to enlist and combine their efforts 
in reaching a solution. It is only after the 
problem has been determined to be beyond 
local and State boundaries and resources 
that assistance from the Nation as a whole 
has been sought. And it is the glory of 
the American educational system—and the 
pride of most of the American States—that 
such calls for help have been sounded only 
in dire straits; and further, that when 
sounded the calls have been not so much 
for Federal funds as for Federal leadership, 
the kind of leadership which can give unity 
and a sense of direction to a joint local- 
State-Federal assault upon the educational 
problem at hand. This, again, is the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. 
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American School Curriculum. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, A Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1953. 551 p. Illus. (Thirty-First 
Yearbook) $5. 

An Annotated Bibliography on School 
and College Information, By Ruth E. An- 
derson. Washington, D. C., National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1952. 38 p. 35 cents. (Reprinted from 
The Bulletin, October 1952. Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 188) (Address: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
NW., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Building Brotherhood; What Can Ele- 
mentary Schools Do? By Mary Beauchamp, 
Ardelle Llewellyn, and Vivienne S. Worley. 
New York, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1953. 64 p. 25 cents. 

Building Your Philosophy of Life. By 
T. V.Smith. Chicago, IIl., Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. 49 p. Illus. 40 
cents. (Life Adjustment Booklet. ) 


Clinical Studies in Reading I]. With 


Emphasis on Vision Problems. Edited by 
Helen M. Robinson. Chicago, IIl., The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 189 p. 
Illus. (Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 77, January 1953.) $3.75. 
Current Trends in School Libraries. Alice 
Lohrer, Issue Editor. Vol. I, No. 3, January 
1953 Issue of Library Trends, a Quarterly 
Publication of the University of illinois Li- 
$2 single 


copy; Subscription price: $5 a year. 


brary School, Urbana, Illinois. 


Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools. By Charles W. Boardman, Har! R. 
Douglass, and Rudyard K. Bent. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 557 p. $5. 

First Steps in a Grown-Up World; The 
Preschool Child. By Mary Edge Harlan. 
New York, Abelard Press, 1952. 112 p. 
$1.95. 

The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing With Religion. A Report on the 
Exploratory Study Made by the Committee 
on Religion and Education. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1953. 146 p. $2. 


History, Purposes and Organization of 
The American Association of Psychiatric 
“linics for Children. New York, The 
America Association of Psychiatric Clinics 
for Children, 1953. 52 p. 50 
(Address: The American Association of 
Psychiatric Clinics for Children, 1790 
Broadway, Room 916, New York 19, N. Y.) 

Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Factors Involved in the Higher Education 
of Vermont Youth to the General Assembly 
of 1953. (Report of the Consultant’s 
Study, “Vermont Youth and Higher Edu- 
cation,” p. 11-64, by Ernest V. Hollis). 
Montpelier, Vt., 1952. 64 p. 

Social Welfare Information for Teachers. 
By Dorothy Zietz. East Lansing, Mich., 
1952. 92 p. (Processed.) $1. (Order 
from Author or Campus Book Store, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich.) 

A Study of Urban Public School Adult 
Education Programs of the United States. 
Washington, D. C., Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1952. 1171p. $1. 


cents. 


Selected Theses on Education 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


THESE THESES are on file in the Federal 
Security Agency Library, where they are 
available for interlibrary loan. 

An Analysis of Pupils’ Likes and Dislikes. 
By William Power MacLean. Master’s, 
1950. Boston University. 

Analysis of the Study of Music Literature 
in Selected American Colleges. By Eliza- 
beth E. Kaho. Doctor’s, 1950. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. 74 p. (Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 971.) 

A Course of Study for Improving Voice 
and Articulation of Children in the Primary 
Grades of Medford, Massachusetts. By 
Elizabeth Nestor. Master’s, 1951. Boston 
University. 177 p. ms. 

The Effect of the Limitations on Educa- 
tion of Eastern Woodland Indians 1630: 
1830. By Frank William Marcoux. Mas- 
1950. Boston 


o7 p. ms. 


ter’s, University. 79 p. 
ms, 


The Extent to Which Selected Elementary. 


Junior, and Senior High School Textbooks 
Confirm Certain Misconceptions in United 
States History. By Arthur B. Jerome. 
Master’s, 1951. Boston University. 43 p. 
ms. 

A Follow-Up Study of Student Teachers 
in Secondary School Social Studies, Grad- 
uates of Boston University, 1947-49. By 
Master’s, 1950. Bos- 


95 p. ms. 


Grace S. Thomson. 
ton University. 

The Function of the Academic Dean in 
American Catholic Higher Education. By 
Rev. Darrell F. X. Doctor’s, 
1950. Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951. 120 p. 

History and Evaluation of the Graduate 
Course for Women in Student Personnel 
{dministration at Syracuse University. By 
Margaret Wells. Doctor’s, 
1950. 468 p. ms. 

The Personal Embarrassments of Junior 
High School Pupils. By Isabel Dolores 


Finnegan. 


Cairncross 


Syracuse University. 


Murphy. Master’s, 1950. Boston Univer- 
sity. 55 p. ms. 

The Personal Problems of Some College 
Women. By Helen W. Inman. Master’s, 
1951. University of Michigan. 81 p. ms. 

Recent Trends in Teaching the Classical 
Languages and Literature in the Liberal 
By Sister Mary Rose Agnes 
1950. 


{rts College. 
Doctor’s, University of 
Cincinnati. 261 p. ms. 

1 Study of the Relationship Between 
Flexibility in Thinking and Achievement in 
By Rolland R. Tougas. Mas- 


95 p. 


Gressel}. 


College. 
ter’s, 1950. 
ms. 

A Survey of the Business Graduates of 
1945-1949 of the Winthrop Senior High 
School, Winthrop, Massachusetts, to De- 
termine the Effectiveness of the (Intensi- 
Rachel 


Boston 


Syracuse University. 


fied) Business Curriculum. By 
Ardel Johnson. Master's, 1951. 
68 p. ms. 


University. 
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